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is exemplified even in cases of degeneration where
the opposite obtains. But it is still more apparent
in man, where the psychic and especially the intel-
lectual element so largely enters in. All that was
said in the fifth chapter relative to the object of man
and that of nature applies at this point. There has
been a steady rise, as it were, in the price of life.
The lowest savages value life at a very low figure
and throw it away on the slightest provocation.
The value put upon human life is one of the safest
tests of true progress. The gradual abolition by the
most advanced nations of the so-called code of honor
is one among many of the signs of this advance.
Even the dying out of the spirit of martyrdom,
regarded by many as a mark of moral degeneracy,
is, on the contrary, an assertion of the growing
value of life, and as such is a step forward.

But it is not life alone that is valued; it is rather
what life affords. The primitive man is not only
indifferent to life, but he is also indifferent to pain,
as witness the horrible mutilations to which savages
so often voluntarily submit, as we are told, without
manifesting the usual reflex movements which even
the thought produces in us. Here, of course, comes
in the principle of anticipation which I have dis-
cussed in the fourth chapter. The savage, like the
animal, lives chiefly in the present, and does not
suffer the acute pains which a developed imagina-
tion enables the more refined organizations to repre-
sent in advance to the mind.